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pathetic fiction. Maggie, on the whole, in spite of
all her scrapes, has a good many happy hours, and is
child enough to accept the unintentional stupidities of
her family circle as part of the inevitable. She is not
conscious of being a misunderstood genius; she only
suffers because she has vague aspirations and longings,
but does not feel herself to be enslaved or bound to overt
revolt. The circle, forming the prose element against
which her poetic impulses are to struggle, is drawn
with a force and humour which, but for the author's
distinct disavowal, would convince us that it was a
study from the life. Indeed, though we have to admit
that there was no actual counterpart of Mrs. Glegg
or the Pullets, we must suppose that some of their
characteristic traits were taken from real people,
though more or less modified and put into different
combinations. Certainly we seem to be reading a
direct transcript from early recollections when we
pay a visit to the Pullets with Mrs. Tulliver and her
children, when Mrs. Pullet devoutly exhibits her new
bonnet, and is moved by the solemnity of the occasion
to thoughts of human mortality. "Ah," she said at
last, " I may never wear it twice, sister, who knows ? "
"Don't talk o' that, sister," answered Mrs. Tulliver;
" I hope you '11 have your health this summer." " Ah,
but there may come a death in the family, as there
did soon after I had my green satin bonnet. Cousin
Abbott may go, and we can't think o' wearing crape
less nor half a year for him." " That would be un-
lucky," said Mrs. Tu]liver, entering thoroughly into
the possibility of an inopportune decease. The gloom
becomes overpowering; and Mrs. Pullet, "beginning
to cry," closes the scene worthily by saying, " Sister, if would not yen-yser's familiarse-
